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The 


Gospel 
of the 
Kingdom 


These lessons in Social Christianity, edited 
by Josiah Strong, who has done as much as 
any one man to enlist the modern church in the 
social enterprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pastors and 
church workers in all parts of our country. 
l'ack of Dr. Strong is an Advisory Committee 
of thirty leading representatives of the various 
denominations. Hundreds of groups—Men’s 
znd Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Classes, 
Adult Bible Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
classes as well as prayer-meetings—have been 
using these lessons during the three years of 
their existence. 


So wide-spread has been the interest in this 
line of study that the Publishers of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American Institute of So- 
cial Service in supplying the maturer classes 
of our Sunday Schools with this literature. 


No one will take exception to the statement 
that these Lessons on Social Service are the 
most vital, timely, thought-provoking, rever- 
ent and satisfying treatment of the big prob- 
lems of the social order that has even been 
offered to Sunday-schools. 


And not the least of their value is that they 
elicit an interest at once in every one to whom 
their subject-matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organized for this study. Old 
classes can be doubled and trebled! The Les- 
sons fit up close to the every day life of the 
people. 

Frank W. Allen, pastor at Paris, Mo., one 
of the most successful social service leaders 
oi men and young men among the Disciples, 
thus writes concerning this series: 

“IT have used THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
with the Greyfriars Class since October, 1908—the first 
issue—and it is the only Sunday School help that is 
really worth while for adult classes. It has actually 
built visible, tangible things for this municipality.” 

Published in magazine form and issued 
monthly. The subscription price—soc a year 
—makes them less expensive than the usual 
adult lesson literature. 


Pastors and church leaders who wish: to 
put into their church work new zest and’ in- 
spiration will recognize at once the value of 
starting these clesses in the study of Social 
Reform. 


Send 5c in stamps for a single copy of the 


magazine. 
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The Best 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of 
Christ in 1913. They 
want the very best 
text for young peo- 
ple’s or adult classes 
that can be found. 
This is simply to re- 
mind them that there 
has never been of- 
fered to the Sunday 
School world a Life 
of Christ so practi- 
cal, so usable, so 
true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned, as Dr.Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is being 
widely used in Sun- 
day Schools and Y. 
M. C. A. classes. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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The Horse-leech of the Navy 

Secretary Myer, of the navy department, like the horse-leech, 
is never satisfied and is constantly crying, “More, more!” In his 
recent annual report, he claims that the United States will fall from 
the second to the fourth place in the relative standing of naval powers 
if it does not change from its present policy of providing for only 
two battleships a year. He urges congress to appropriate enough 
money for three battleships of the dreadnaught class, two battle- 
ship cruisers, sixteen destroyers, six submarines, two gunboats, 
and a fleet of auxiliaries to include transports, supply ships, tugs, 
tenders, and a dry-dock. The navy general board recommends 
four battleships, and it is pointed out in the report that even 
this number would mean no real increase in the navy as four 
ships, having reached the twenty-year period, are about to be re- 
tired. Secretary Myer also calls attention to the inadequacy 
of the $140,000 spent by our nation last year for aéroplane equip- 
ment, compared with the European nations which spent individual 
sums ranging from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000, the latter being the 
expenditure of France. The present strength of the navy is about 
thirty-three capital ships—battleships and battle cruisers—which 
should be increased to forty-one, if our commercial activities and 
our coastline are to be properly protected. It is perfectly true, 
as Secretary Myer points out, that international peace is no 
nearer, so far as limitation of armaments is concerned. But that 
fact in and of itself is no longer an argument for increasing the 
burden of naval appropriation for our nation—a burden under 
which the common people of Europe are almost crushed. The 
carrying of concealed weapons in many states is prohibited by 
law for very excellent reasons which inhere in human nature. Wher- 
ever this law is commonly ignored, shooting affrays are always 
imminent. Only last week, in a southern state, even a minister 
was involved in such an affair with the result that he comes out 
of it with the brand of Cain. An individual carries a weapon con- 
cealed and in defiance of the law of the land, but the nations of 
the world are still in the cow-boy stage and are practically well- 
filled arsenals. Moreover, militarism as a profession is constantly 
tempted to unleash the dogs of war. An army officer without 
the slightest prospect of ever having the chance to try out his 
military theories in real war is like a briefless lawyer, a physician 
whose pills never leave his laboratory, or an editor whose paper 
nobody reads. International peace will never become a reality 
until armaments can be reduced. Some nation must lead the way. 
The European situation is so complicated that it can hardly be 
expected from that quarter. Our freedom from continental alli- 
ances, our geographical isolation making invasion practically out of 
the question, our ever-growing friendship with Great Britain, these 
and other reasons make it possible for the United States to set 
an example, as yet impossible for other countries, in the reduc- 
tion of armaments. The Christmas message of peace must ever 
be something of a mockery so long as Christian nations persist 
in policies which inevitably lead to the opposite of peace. 


Fair Play at Salem 

“Not guilty.” This is the verdict of Massachusetts justice on the 
question as to how far labor leaders can be held responsible for acts 
of violence committed in the midst of a strike. After ten months in 
jail—a length of time for which the attorneys and leaders of the I. 
W. W. are responsible—and a trial lasting fifty-eight days, Ettor, 
Giovannitti and Caruso left the courtroom free men. Public opin- 
ion in Massachusetts, in spite of some strong tendencies in the 
opposite direction, has been slowly setting in more favorably 
toward the defendants. It has been generally thought that the 
commonwealth made a serious error in getting full capital indict- 
ments against Ettor and Giovannitti, neither of whom was pres- 
ent at the murder. That this was simply a piece of anti-strike tac- 
ties was the belief not only of the mill-operatives, but of ministers, 
newspapet men, lawyers and students of public affairs who have 
followed the proceedings. The most important effect of the trial 
will be to restore, at least in a measure, the confidence of the 
foreign-borr mill-workers in the administration of law and justice 
in Massachusetts. The latter had felt—and perhaps justly, from 
the point of view of the maintenance of order and public safety 
—the clubs of the police and the bayonets of the militia. They 
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had witnessed the unnecessary arrest of young working girls at 
the midnight hour. They had seen parents debarred from send- 
ing their own children out of the city, a serious infringement of 
personal liberty. Théy had looked on while the courts of the native- 
born had let off Breen with a light fine, who had been convicted 
of planting dynamite to discredit the strikers, while a score of 
foreign-born rioters were given a year in the house of correction. 
Is it any wonder that the fear was widespread lest the injustice 
of the witchcraft cases in the old Salem of 200 years ago should 
be repeated in the court-room of the new Salem of the twentieth 
century? Although Ettor’s sympathy with the anarchist wing 
of the industrial unionists was clearly brought out during the 
trial, the defense produced ministers, whose veracity was admitted 
by the prosecution, who testified as to the innocent character of 
Ettor’s utterances. Contrary to the advice of their counsel, Ettor 
and Giovannitti made the most dramatic plea for freedom or for 
death ever heard in a Massachusetts court-room. Great as was 
Ettor’s speech, it was surpassed by that of Arthur Giovannitti. 
His peroration was a climax of poetic and oratorical art, which 
brought tears to the eyes of even the reporters. “And if it be,” 
he said, “that these hearts of ours must be stilled on the same 
death chair and by the same current of fire that has destroyed 
the life of the wife-murderer and the patricide and parricide, 
then I say that tomorrow we shall go from your presence into 
a presence where history shall give its last word to us.” It is 
surely the duty of every Christian, whether he may agree or 
be totally at variance with the views of these men, at least to 
understand their views and to remember that this is a time when 
patience, sympathy and love are greatly needed, if class distinc- 
tions and hatreds are to be avoided. 


Ferreting Out Fiscal Freaks 

It seems to be the general feeling that most of the big financial 
interests of the nation are “headed up” in a so-called money trust, 
which is not indeed an actual] organization, but a sort of gentleman’s 
agreement more or less intangible, but none the less real. The bank- 
ing and currency committee of the house of representatives, of 
which Samuel Untermyer is the counsel, has resumed its in- 
vestigations, and bankers and brokers from many cities have testi- 
fied. One of the things Mr. Untermyer has endeavored to bring 
out is that there has been a general movement among clearing- 
houses throughout the country to impose on banks a rule enfore- 
ing collection of commissions on out-of-town cheeks collected by 
banks. It was proved, for example, that the Baltimore clearing- 
house has declined to admit the State Bank of Maryland to a 
clearing-house membership because it could not be forced to make 
a charge for such collections. Pittsburgh bankers seem to have 
combined with the clearing-houses of certain Ohio cities for the 
collection of commission on out of town checks, and two banks 
in the former city are seeking an injunction to prevent the work- 
ing-out of this combination. It was freely admitted that the 
collection of out-of-town checks without charge was not an em- 
barrassment financially. It was also acknowledged that a bank 
suspended from the clearing-house could not “clear” through any 
other clearing-house bank. One of the witnesses frankly said that 
such a bank could only carry on a general banking business under 
a serious handicap. Mr. Untermyer endeavored to show that such 
a handicap as this would practically put a bank out of business. 
Human nature does not seem to differ very much wherever it 
happens to be found or with whatever occupation it happens to 
be connected, whether it is banking or taking summer boarders. 
This investigation will be more than worth while if it does noth- 
ing more than to make plain to the average man what has be- 
fore been known only to a comparatively few students. The tend- 
ency toward concentration and monopoly is so strong that the 
only remedy lies in a sound and radical revision of the entire 
banking and currency system. 








—The famous Albi Glass Works in France, owned and run by the 
work-people themselves, are, foreign dispatches allege, the scene of 
a strike. 

—New York is still cleaning house. The former city chamberlain 
and former law partner and protegé of the mayor of the city, has 
just been convicted of bribery. At the same time, the men higher 
up have not yet been reached. 

—Corn-growing clubs are being organized by the superintendents 
and school teachers in the various countries of Virginia. Each boy 
was given a measured acre and received instruction from an agent 
of the agricultural department. Five thousand boys entered the 
contest last year. 
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The New Year—What Shall I Attempt? 

We are going to attempt something. Disciples of Jesus believe 
they can bring things to pass. The Lord has brought them into 
‘ellowship with himself in order that they may share his power 
and achievements. When one sits down and begins to complain 
that the world is going to the dogs at a rapid pace, and that 
nothing can be done to arrest its progress, he ceases to be a 
disciple of Jesus, if he ever was one. 

In the report of the Men and Religion Movement we read, “At 
the present hour the -world is blessed by widespread discontent.” 
For centuries prophetic souls have cried out against indifference. 
They have known that a world that did not rebel against evil 
conditions could not be helped. Now they are seeing of the 
travail of their souls and they ought to rejoice. The disinherited 
are demanding their rights. 

From the same report we also read: “We are to spiritualize this 
discontent.” This does not mean that we are to preach a gospel 
of future blessedness to the exclusion of present satisfactions. It 
does mean that we are to help men to see how they can dwell 
together on the face of the earth and rejoice in each other's wel- 
fare, It means that the spiritual values that have been known 
to a part of the people shall be made known to all. 

“To be influential and powerful in these days of social re- 
form the Church must know the facts. Accurate information is 
a necessity of the pulpit.” Accurate information is also necessary 
for the pew. Why should any one think the minister should be 
the only man in the church who can speak with intelligence on 
the mission of the church? Thousands of men who sit in the 
pews are studying with care the present situation and they have 
their contribution to make to the power and influence of the 
church. 

There is much poverty in the world. There is wretchedness due 
to poverty in all our cities and in country places. Why are there 
s0 many poor souls? Whose fault is it? Are all needy persons 
lazy? Have they been robbed? Is society so organized that some 
get more than their share of the world’s good and others are 
kept from getting what they earn? These are old questions, but 
they should receive better answers than many of us are able at 
the present to give. They should be studied in the Sunday-school 
and the conclusions to be reached should not be set down by a 
group of ecclesiastics. We should study with the open mind and 
decide according to the facts. 

The recent meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America reminds us that there is discontent with present 
religious organizations. There is a feeling that the Protestant 
bodies of America can have a closer fellowship in social service, 
in home missions, in foreign missions, and in education. Every 
one of us that intends to meet his. obligations squarely should in- 
form himself concerning the religious organizations of America 
and of the world. We can all profit by a fresh study of the 
teachings, the methods and the spirit of the Protestant churches. 
Here again, we ought not to allow anybody to tell us before- 
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hand what conclusions we shall reach. Our aim should be to 
discover what is being done to Christianize the world. 

A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church pat these questions 
to a company of religious leaders in the city of Chicago: “Can 
any one church win Chicago for Christ?” “Can all the churches 
working separately save the city?” “Can all the churches working 
together do what is required?” Any one who knows our great 
cities will answer the first question in the negative. The work 
of even the most powerful religious organizations is pitifully small. 
It cannot command sufficient resources of men and money for the 
task. And the churches working separately cannot do the work. 
Great establishments are needed for the manifestation of the 
spirit of Christ to the multitudes in the cities. The Christian 
people must face this situation honestly and discover some method 
of codperation that will make effective the work of all the churches. 
While we are defending our beliefs by Jogic, our failure in the 
cities is discrediting the church. We must deal with present 
issues, 

About the worst failure is that of the man who will not attempt 
anything unless conditions are exactly right. He will not work in 
any church because there are too many churches. There is cor- 
ruption in politics, hence he keeps away from the voting place. 
The world has in it much evil, therefore he will do nothing to 
put away the evil. This kind of man sometimes talks of ideals 
and when he does he is not worth hearing. The man who is worthy 
of notice is doing the best he can. He is not waiting for the 
world to set itself right so that he can do great deeds. [Midweek 
Eeel. 9:10: Matt. 5:16; Luke 2:49; John 9:4.] 

8. J. 


Service, Jan. 1. 


Keeping in the Middle of the Road 

The crowd will always move along the middle of the King’s high- 
way. Not many mortals have either the desire or the courage to 
walk alone; we like to lean on each other’s strength, and to be 
numbered with the safe and sane. No compliment just now has 
more unction among the Disciples than to be called safe and sane. 
We are trying to find our bearings in the midst of storms, and to 
determine where the middle of the road is, if we may revert to 
the figure of dry land. It seems to many to be unwise to leave 
the accepted way in the interest of a little pioneering in spiritual 
realms, such as David Livingstone did for Africa, We are fearful 
that our Livingstones may disappear in the darkness; and the lovers 
of the establishel] order counsel caution in view of that risk, while 
the bold cheerfully assume the risk in hope of the treasures which 
await the successful. It is the wisdom of fatherly care which bids 
us ‘beware of the by-paths leading to the unknown and the untried; 
it is the wisdom of the sage which declares that out of the un- 
known and the untried has grown the glory of the world. A Colum- 
bus must brave the terrors of every uncharted sea. 

Assuming that the middle of the road is where all should 
plant their feet, it is certain that some fool in his generation, and 
a saint or a philosopher according to the canonization or verdict 
of the generation succeeding, will leave that open road in the 
hope of discovering some daisied path to relieve the wearied sight 
of his fellow-pilgrims on the march, or a doctrinal herb that will 
drive death from the pot wherein our pabulum has been. simmering 
as we rested by the way, or some heart’s-ease that will lessen the 
soreness of the journey. While he is engaged in the search we will 
do our best to make him wish he had never been born, and were 
we as crue] as our fathers we would set him on fire to the glory 
of God; but as we are better than they, we will wish him God- 
speed in his labors, covering his sins by the mantle of our reflec- 
tion that he has an ancestral whimsey in the brain. 

Not every one who leaves this open road succeeds in his quest; 
he may do many foolish things, and make grievous mistakes; but 
deeply written in the heart of man is the conviction that some one will 
succeed, and a Luther braves the risk. He will be called mad in 
his day, but later generations will revise the wisdom of their fath- 
ers, and for madness write genius, hero, or saint; and gratitude 
will write high his name where the darkness can never fall upon it. 

It will hardly be affirmed that Isaiah, Jesus or Paul moved within 
the lines of that procession which held its way serenely in the 
middle of the road; the reformers lived their lives apart, were 
forced out of a regularity which they would gladly have main- 
tained if they could, and were left by the roadside to the mercy 
of conventional stabilities. And while we agree that the mass must 
ordinarily hold together, we must not forget that men possessing 
genius or inspiration have divided the host, and will continue to 
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divide it, often compelling the ranks to desert the old paths for 
new, as truly as Jesus compelled the age in which he lived to for- 
sake Moses for him. 

Preachers who live their middle-of-the-road lives are likely to be 
popular, but no one has less patience with the middle-of-the-road 
He regards such opportunist pol- 
But the latter is merely trying to move 


politician than has the preacher. 
itician with contempt. 
along the line of least resistance. 

Religiously speaking, our doctrine has in it the perilous implica- 
tion that crowds are infallible, and peace-loving, and established 
for all time to come in It implies that “one may 
hold whatevcr heresy he pleases if he will only hold his tongue.” 
It seems to say that in silence there is safety, that heresy is harm- 
less, if hidden, and that there are no snares on the open road, From 


their views. 


all of which every observing and earnest soul boldly dissents. 
No the 
but, of course, martyrdom is a thing of the past; no martyr-blood 


martyrs have ever been found in middle of the road, 


beats in our veins. We are content to pay that noble army of the 
distant past the honor of saying that their blood was the seed of 
the church, decrying heresy meanwhile, and forgetting that nearly 
The ink of 
the place of the blood of the martyr, and is our hope for the church. 

Yet if all the middle of the 
might walk in it, for then the perverse would cease from troubling 


all the martyrs were heretics. the scholar has taken 


we were sure where road was we 
and the wearied church be at rest; but this is precisely what we 


do not know, and cannot know with certainty. All we can know 
is that each man must find his own road, maintaining his own 
center of gravity, following the light of truth and duty. 
walk walk 


He may 


with the crowd or he may alone; in a secluded or in 


open way. 

Honest men will do their duty as God gives them to see their 
duty, and the path will become the path of the just which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. It matters little whether it 
be hedged with thorns or roses, so long as one walks in it without 
putting a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way. 
The essential thing is that each of us shall find his highway, ond 
move down it in gladness and fidelity, always in the fear of God, 
and never in the fear of man. 


Where Will This End? 


The dangers of too close association with the “Chicago coterie” 
have many times been solemnly pointed out by the Christian Stand- 
ard, but this month of December, 1912, affords the most significant 
illustration of this danger that has come to light in many years. 
The editor of the Standard before leaving Cincinnati for the Federal 
Council in 


had been 


appointed a delegate to represent the Disciples in the Quadrennial 


Chicago wrote an editorial saying that he 
He was 
and take 


the 


gathering and that he was going, but not as a delegate. 
the Council 
faithful 


around 
the 


simply going to hang 


the 


some, notes, 


and report affair to who Christian 


Standard. 


The next week there appeared an editorial reporting the Council 


read 


gatherings in most sympathetic fashion, The editor confessed that 
he had not only attended but had worn the badge and exercised the 
prerogatives of a delegate, The article exhibited a complete flop in 
the Standard’s attitude toward the Federation movement. Rejoicing 


in this Chicago newspaper office knew no bounds. 


Mr. Lappin had 


been in Chicago for a week and had caught the microbe of “liberal- 


ism From whom did he get it? we wondered. 

Being absent from the city that week we had no observations 
upon which to base a diagnosis. But here comes the Christian 
Evangelist and says that Mr. Lappin and E. S. Ames were seen much 
together, so much indeed that it caused jocular comment among 
the brethren. 

Little did they know what was happening! It was no jocular 


matter It was a mighty solemn process. Ames Was inoculating 


Lappin with the Chicago microbe! And since then the editor has 


broken out with the Federation disease. 


Let no one be surprised now if he should, at any time, break 


out with those well known and havoe-working diseases Which the 
“Chicago coterie” spreads every where any of their representatives 
the 


receiving-all-members-of-Christ’s-Church-into- 


go—the blighting evolution! awful or the 


dreadful 


higher criticism! 
affection of 
your-church-without-discrimination-against-any ! 

Think of it! 
surprise us one bit if the Standard came down with one of those 


Ames, above all Chicago men! Why it wouldn’t 


“ideals” with which Guy Sarvis is infected and which he is spreading 
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all over China. 
same Ames! 


He is said to have gotten them originally from this 


Charges Which Cannot Longer Be Ignored 


The Christian Standard plainly charges that the alleged 
“dividend” of $10,000 which the Christian Board of Publication 
recently “declared” and appropriated to various missionary societies 
is not an actual dividend but a sheer gift made from the residue 
of the large sum of money which R. A. Long has contributed to the 
St. Louis institution. It intimates clearly that the motive for 
making such a gift in the form of a dividend is to cultivate the favor 
of the organizations benefited by it and especially to put the Sunday- 
schools under a sense of obligation to purchase supplies from that 
Board. The Standard does not believe that the business of its com- 
petitor has increased suddenly to a profit earning basis after having 
declared a deficit of over $40,000 in one year and over $50,000 in 
another year of the three years of its present management. These 
business man will recognize as serious 
charges. The Standard has demanded again and again that the 
Board of Publication make a statement of its affairs to the brother- 
hood. It now suggests that the thirteen men whose names appear 
as directors cannot possibly possess actual authority or they would 
have insisted long since upon an accounting being made to the Dis- 
ciple public and, if no actual profits had been earned, would not 
have tolerated a deceptive declaration of dividends. 


every clear-headed very 


The course of the St. Louis house is the occasion of chagrin to 
a multitude of Disciples. By whatever methods Mr. Long became 
a millionaire lumber magnate or Mr. Smither may have secured his 
reported control of the milk supply of a western city, Christian 
leaders like Dr. Peter Ainslie and Dr. Charles 8. Medbury cannot 
afford to stand in the eyes of their brethren as sponsors for or 
backers of a policy of bribe-giving to the Sunday-schools in order 
to secure their patronage. 

This is precisely what the Christian Standard’s charges mean. 
Whether they are true or false The Christian Century has no means 
of knowing. But if they are false the channel by which they can 
be shown to be false is accessible and always open. 


The Billboard Nuisance 


France is determined to tax offending billboards out of exist- 
ence. The vast number of enormous billboards along railroads 
and automobile routes has stimulated France to drastic action. 
Every advertisement board a meter square (a meter is thirty- 
nine inches) will have to pay a tax of $10. On a sign five meters 
long and two high, the tax will be $1UU a year, and on some ex- 
isting signs the tax would come as high as $1,200 or even $1,500. 
It is readily seen that such a tax will prove prohibitory, as is its 
design. The billboard nuisance, great as it is in America, is even 
worse in Europe, and Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Denmark and 
Holland are modeling legislation after the French law on the sub- 
ject. The medley of small poster advertisements seen at their 
worst in the railroad stations of many European countries is al- 
most as offensive as the mammoth billboards in the country dis- 
tricts. Both are equally contrary to good taste and to civic 
morality.—Leslie’s. 








The Christian Century is not under the delusion that the triumph 
of its contention against the legalistic dogma of immersion will 
be so easy as might be inferred from the fact that the Christian 
Evangelist seems to be our latest convert. The editorial in which 
that paper affirms that immersion is the “form” of baptism, places 
it, of course, in the progressive and anti-legalistic s:de of the ques- 
tion and opposed to the teaching of Alexander Campbell. But the 
whole article betrays such looseness of mental process on the edi- 
tor’s part that there is scant hope he saw the significance of his 
words when he set them down. This was probably the editor’s first 
essay in the field of polemical writing on the perennial subject of 


baptism. Now that you are in, Bro. Smither, stay in and let us 


talk it out! 
This is the way the gospel is preached in Savannah: “Pastor John 
S. Wilder will deliver two special sermons at the church, 


Thirty-fifth and Barnard streets, today. ‘The Deep Thoughts of 
God’ will be the subject this morning. To-night he will use an un- 
usual subject, ‘Rag-time Religion, or Those Much-Abused Twins.’ 
Pastor Wilder in this sermon expects to put forth some interesting 
facts. The congregations on Sunday nights pack the church and 
many cannot get in owing to lack of accommodation. The public is 
invited to be present and hear these subjects disenssed, and no doubt 
there will be a large congregation present to hear him.” 
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Tomb of Ieyasu, Nikko, Japan, 


The Sacred Red Bridge, Nikko, Japan. 














DR. WILLETT’S 











The Shrines of 


If one were to ask a Japan- 
ese of the old regime what are 
the religions of his country, 
he would reply that there are 
three—Shinto, Buddhism and 
and Confucianism. If the 
question were asked of an up- 
to-date native, he would no 





Professor Herbert L. Willett is now making an investigative tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient accompanied by a university 
class whose members are devoting themselves, under his leader- 
Japan ship, to an earnest and systematic study of social and religious 
conditions in the Far East and to the activities and results of by tall miomartea, tren 
Christian missionary effort. In ” ee ae ane 
Christian Century Dr. Willett will write more or less informally 
about his personal experiences and observations, and, in addition, 
will report the results of his study and of those with him, giving 
our readers thus a delightful travel story and an instructive whose business is in the 
and authoritative report of actual missionary conditions and 
needs. No man in the American Church is better qualified than 
Dr. Willett to find the facts and to judge them discriminatingly 


this series of articles in The 


MISSION TOUR 











could hardly be surpassed for 
beauty. From the station one 
follows a long street bordered 


through a little Eta village 
whose people are regarded as 
pariahs by most Japanese, and 


gathering and selling of furs; 
on up through the town, whose 
attractive shops are a _ con- 








doubt say that the prevailing 

faiths are Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity. For though Chris- 
tianity has only a small place as yet in the recognized religious life 
of the nation, it has at last obtained sufficient foothold to be taken 
seriously by even the authorities. Last year a conference was called 
by the government to. receive from the highest sources an expression 
of opinion regarding the importance of ethico-religious matters in 
the empire. The call was issued by the Vice-Minister of Home 
Affairs, and included invitations to the representatives of the Shinto, 
Buddhist and Christian groups. The Roman Catholics refused to 
answer or attend, but the Greek Catholics and the Protestants 
regarded the invitation as a distinct and notable recognition of the 
Christian faith, and were present. 

But Shinto, in spite of imperial sanction and the effort to secure 
something like observance of its principles on the part of the people, 
is a dying system. It is a compound of animism, nature worship 
and ancestor worship. It invests localities with significance as 
the dwelling-places of good or evil spirits; it has a set of myths 
which atempt to account for the phenomena ‘of nature and the 
origin of the nation; and it prescribes obedience to parents, and 
particularly to the ruler, on the ground that these superior beings 
become gods at death, whose worship is essential to the welfare of 
the individual and the community. For this reason the shrines 
to which the followers of Shinto (“The Way of the Gods”) resort 
are usually the tombs of the great men of the nation, the Shoguns, 
the Mikados, or the heroes of Japan. 


Both Show Places and Shrines. 
Because such men would naturally choose the most beautiful 


spots in which to be buried, most of the places which have been 
most blessed by nature with the loveliness which Japan so abund- 
antly boasts, are both show places and shrines. To them must of 
course be added the mountain peaks, most of which are associated 
with some god or saint, and over all is the white summit of Fugi- 
yama, the beautiful and sacred mountain, which forms the central 
theme of the poets and the leading motive of the artists of the 


nation. 
But in a special degree some localities have attained importance 


both for sanctity and loveliness. Of these easily the first is Nikko. 
It is situated some five hours north of Tokio by express train, and 


stant temptation to the buyer 
of curios. Then one comes to the river, across which are stretched 
the two bridges, the one for ordinary humanity, and the. others sacred 
to the memory of the saint, Shodo Shonin, whose miraculous passage 
of the flood, and vigils on the summit of Nantai-zan, the tall mountain 
near Nikko, have made mountain and river and town alike sacred. 


The celebrated “Red Bridge,” another prominent motive in Japanese 


art, was only crossed by the Shoguns, save twice a year when pilgrims 


are permitted to cross it. 


The Mausclea of the Shoguns. 

Then after an abrupt turn to the left, one follows the course of 
the river along the valley, whose steep sides are a wonder of vines 
and flowers, and along whose crests are built gardens and shrines in 
profusion. For here on the right are the famous mausolea of the 
Shoguns, those famous men who usurped the power of government 
from the hands of the weak and consenting Mikados, and from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century were the virtual rulers of Japan. 
Only two of these warriors are buried here, Ieyasu, the founder 
of the Tokagawa Shogunate (d, 1616) and his grandson, lemitus 
(d. 1651). The rest are buried in Tokio, some in Shiba Park, and 
some in Uyeno. 

It was after dark when we reached Nikko, and we found the 
jinrikisha men from the hotel waiting for us. The street was but 
dimly lighted, like most streets in Japan, outside of the busiest 
sections of the largest cities. The municipality itself does nothing 
toward the lighting of the streets, but some towns require the citi- 
zens to hang out lanterns along the more frequented ways. Many 
if not most of these lights are the familiar Japanese paper lanterns, 
on which are usually painted the names or devices of the tradesmen 
within. Our ’rikisha men each had such a lantern with .the name 
“Nikko Hotel” printed upon it. 

We started in procession up the long street, and nothing could 
be more picturesque than the row of bobbing lights as the men 
trotted along. As the way was mostly up hill, there was another 
set of men who pushed. We went up through the cryptomeria 
avenue, through the little fur village, through the town and across 
the bridge, and then turned along the bank of the rushing stream 
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for a full half mile, till a sudden curve to the right and up an- 
other incline brought us to the hotel. 
Temple and Tomb of Ieyasu. 

Of course the chief object of interest in the town is the temple 
and tomb of the great Ieyasu. He is to be ranked with Yoritomo 
and Hideyoshi as of the very first rank in the ancient annals of 
the land. To visit the temple erected to his honor and worship his 
spirit is an act of piety, and to stand at his tomb still further 
up the hill confers a certain merit on the pilgrim, 

You climb some stairs between the tall sacred trees, and come to 
the huge granite entrance of torii, such as is found before all 
temples, whether Shinto or Buddhist. It consists of two uprights, 
connected near the top by a cross bar, while over the two, and 
projecting on either side is a second bar. In the pure Shinto 
temples this upper bar is quite straight, but in the ryobo or later 
form of Shinto the projecting ends turn slightly upward. In the 
Buddhist gateway the roof is much more elaborate. 

The real entrance to the temple inclosure is called the Gate of 
the Two Kings. These are fearsome looking images, which keep 
guard at the gates of temples to scare away evil spirits. Just out- 
side this gate there is a beautiful five-story pagoda, elaborately 
painted, and in the court within the gate are many structures 
sacred to the memory of the great hero, or containing relics of 
his time. Over the door of one of the buildings, all of which are 
rich with carvings, there is the well-known group of three monkeys, 
who cover eyes, ears and mouth respectively, in token that they 
will neither see, hear, nor speak evil. 

Climax of Religious Art. 

It is only by entering the third court, each more ornate and ela- 
borate than the one before, that one reaches at last the shrine. 
This is divided into an outer and an inner section, the former an 
apartment of wonderful richness, the climax, as it would seem of 
religious art. ‘The carvings of birds, beasts and flowers are of 
astonishing fineness, and heavy with gold and lacquer. But even 
this is not to be compared with the inner chamber, or holy of 
holies, to enter which a special service must be performed, and into 
which few probably penetrate. When all is in readiness you are 
ushered in, clothed in suitable temple garments, and with unshod 
feet; and in the darkness, lighted only dimly by the lanterns held 
by the two priests who accompany you, there are revealed the very 
finest achievements which religious art hag produced in Japan. 
Here are three little chambers, each a perfect gem of carving, meta! 
work and painting, the motives or subjects being taxen from the 
national traditions or mythology. Whatever one may have thought 
of Japanese art before, he is here compelled to confess that not 
even Fra Angelica wrought more exquisite faces than look out from 
these walls. 

But even yet the tomb is not reached. One must pass out 
through a side gate and up a flight of some two hundred steps to 
the spot where, in a bronze, pagoda-shaped case the bones of the 
To this place thousands upon thousands of people come 
every year. Groups of students, boys and girls in bands of fifty 
or a hundred, led by their teachers, men and women of al] classes, 
and old people who have waited a lifetime in the hope of winning 
merit at last by a visit to the shrine—al]l come, climb the many 
steps to the temple and the tomb, walk up the long eight-mile road 
to Lake Chuzenji with its sacred spots, its leaping cateract of 
Kegon, and its visions of the holy mountain of Nantai-zan, and 


hero rest. 


then go home, pausing a moment longer at the sacred Ked Bridge, 
and feel that one of the great objects of life has been achieved. 


A Land of Shrines But No Religion. 

I have taken describe this shrine of lteyasu at some 
length, first, because it is one of the finest if not the very chief 
of all, and second, because there are thousands of others all over 
Japan, which though humbler in structure and less significant in 
their associations, have the same general form, and are, at least 
locally, of prime importance. One must of course visit Kamakura, 
where the temple of the war-god Hachimon stands, and see at the 
other end of the once famous town the great Diabutsu, the sitting 
figure of Amida, usually called the Bronze Buddha, That calm, 
colossal image of the untroubled and meditative life has its mes- 


time to 


sage of an unstriving and contented religion. 


There is Nara, another sacred town, on the way to which one 
passes the little village of Momoyama, so much loved by the late 
Mikado, and now his burial place. This too will be a shrine be- 
cause of this fact, and already the railroad is burdened to take 
care of the crowds that travel out to pay their worship to the 
dead. 


Nara has another Diabutsu, though not so beautiful as the 
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one at Kamakura, and a temple where the sacred dances are given, 
and \where thousands of stone lanterns line the approach and tes- 
tify the zeal of the patrons of the place. — 
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The Three Monkeys, Temple of Ieyasu, Nikko, Japan. 


And so from the simplest Shinto or Buddhist. shrine by the 
wayside up to the wonders of Nikko or the majesty of the holy 
mountain, Fugiyama, Japan is filled with shrines. And yet it is 
almost a land without a religion. And it must wait the day when 
Christianity shall come to its own among the people to realize what 
is the power of the divine life in the soul of man to transform char- 
acter and to reach the highest good. 


A Rich Woman 


The third day at breakfast Eleanor announced her plan: 

“I shall not be here to lunch, Madge. I’m going over to Betty’s 
this morning.” 

Madge hesitated, plainly troubled. “I—forgive my saying it, 
Nell—but I wouldn’t go to lunch, You don’t know how poor 
Betty is. We've tried and tried, all the old crowd, to get her 
out, but we can’t and we are sure it’s because she hasn’t clothes 
to wear.” 

“But she must have things to eat—something,” Eleanor in- 
sisted, “and unless she has changed inconceivably, she will want 
to share it. I think I’ll stay, unless, of course, I’m not invited. 
You can’t persuade me that Betty Alden wouldn’t be Betty Alden 
even if she lived in a single room.” 

Yet as the car entered the pour suburb, the half-words of the 
girls—Madge, Jessica, Constance—grew more and more insistent. 
What if, after all, they were right, and Betty really was changed? 
It would not be the first time that poverty had worn the sweet- 
ness and nobleness out of a life. Thirty-seven, thirty-five— 
Eleanor drew a sharp breath of relief. Tiny and poor as it was, 
thirty-three was plainly a home, saying happy things to the little 
eheap street. 

She pulled the bell. Betty must have been.near, for she opened 
the door at once; for a second she stared, incredulous; then, 
“Eleanor, you miracle!” and Eleanor found herself close in Betty’s 
arms. 

Then Betty drew Eleanor into the tiny parlor. A little blue- 
eyed girl had slipped into the room. Betty whirled upon her. 

“Daughter, here’s mother’s dear friend, and she’s going to stay 
and lunch with us. Isn’t it lovely? For you are going to stay, 
you know,” looking over her shoulder at Eleanor. “There’s only 
bread and milk for the babies and eggs for you and me, but you 
don’t care, and neither do I. We’re all going to get it this minute, 
because Boy will be awake soon, and we want to be ready.  Daugh- 
ter,” and she whispered something mysteriously. 

Daughter trotted off, and returned presently with a handful of 
pansies. There were no stems to them. Betty laughed, and told 
Daughter to scatter them over the table while she herself was 
poaching the eggs. 

Eleanor, looking at the pansy-strewn table with its plain dishes, 
had a sudden vision of the luncheons the “crowd” had been giving 
her. Then she looked at Betty, simply and joyously offering her 
best with no thought of apology. 

“Well?” Madge asked when Eleanor returned, “Isn’t it pitiful 
down at Betty’s?” 

“Pitiful?” Eleanor retorted. 
know.”—Exchange. 


“Betty is the richest woman I 


“Sing, Christmas bells! 
Say to the earth this is the morn 
Whereon our Saviour-King is born; 
Sing to all men—the bond, the free, 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
The little child that sports in glee, 
The aged folk that tottering go— 
Proclaim the morn 
That Christ is born 
That saveth them and saveth me!” 
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An Optimist Who Has His Reasons 


By Willis A. Parker 


Eprrors’ Note: The New Year’s season suggests to every thoughtful man or woman the question whether with time 
flying by so fast life does, after all, possess permanent values upoa which the soul’s faith and hope may safely be builded. Amongst 
the unthoughtful, those who do not ask questions, there is often found a type of optimism which is mere gladness, the 


expression of personal good fortune or of a naturally sunny temperament. 


When, however, life’s darker facts have either 


been experienced or sensitively observed the question of the moral character of the world will not down. It must be grap- 
The philosopher should help us here. Professor Parker, of Pomona College, Calif,, 
makes in this article a genuine contribution to the very real personal problem many of our readers are, no doubt, feeling 
at this time. He would be the last to say that optimism is to be gained by merely sittigg down and reasoning about it. 
But that clear reasoning will open the way to an optimistic outlook and to optimistic conduct no one will doubt. 


pled with by our wit and resolution. 


By optimism I mean an outlook that 
arises from a confidence of the fundamental 
worth of life, and the value of its treasures. 
Among these I may mention home, health, 
friends, fatherland, religious faith and voca- 
tion that makes one’s life effective among 
his fellows. By reasonable optimism, I 
mean that my philosophy is not hopeful 
merely because of shallowness or sanguinity 
of temperament; nor because I am indif- 
ferent to the great amount of misery in 
evidence about me; nor because I am ignor- 
ant that the conditions of life in many lands 
are such as to render existence a doubtful 
boon to millions, such indeed as to have in- 
duced pessimism as the natural mood of per- 
haps the majority of mankind. I have often 
felt that my optimism is an achievement 
rather than a temperament. I am, I think, 
much more sensitive to sorrow and suffering 
than to their opposites of composure and 
felicity. And I am surely not unmoved by 
the moods, nor wholly unpersuaded by the 
reasonings of the great advocates of pessim- 
ism. I am sure that my decision in favor 
ef the philosopher’s calling was greatly in- 
fluenced by reflection concerning the wisdom 
of retirement, silence, and non-participation 
in the affairs of men, due to their incapac- 
ity, ingratitude, and inhospitality to new 
forms of truth. And if this is true, pes- 
simism must be said to have had share in 
making me a devotee of philosophy, and as 
a result, a moderate, or as I prefer to call 
myself, a reasonable optimist. 

A reasonable optimist must have reasons 
for his optimism. Some of these reasons, I 
now undertake to state. 

I 


First among these reasons I may say, if 
the paradox is permitted, are those which 
reside within the Reason itself, and are to 
me, for purposes of my own life, as others 
find them for purposes of their own lives, 
personal in their nature. Whatever the 
meaning of life may be to others, it pre- 
sents to me the aspect of a mystery insolu- 
ble, deepening under the scrutiny of closer 
and closer introspection. It has been said 
that the ignorant man alone, acknowledges 
no mysteries. Certain it is that only the 
unreflective person fails to realize the per- 
plexity and the preciousness at once of 
actually living. The secret of life then, the 
fact that it is an enigma, a problem into 
which each new truth, feeling, friend, foe, 
enter as complicating factors, and so sus- 
pend the moment of solution by so much as 
they swell the main account of its magni- 
tude, this is the first and deepest ground of 
my serious hopefulness, my reverent good 
cheer. To ‘be charged with a mission 80 
momentous to myself, as the direction of 
the process that makes me or mars me, that 
is the thrill of living. To live the life of 
reason is to be conscious first of just this 
fateful, fearful, serious, sobering, and for 
these tremendous reasons uplifting, inspir- 
ing and ennobling privilege, of exercising a 
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measure of self-direction. Such self-direc- 
tion warrants me in claiming the life 
I have as my life, the expression in fair 
measure of my own purpose. 
II 

A mystery hardly less baffling, and a priv- 
ilege scarcely less precious than that of 
personal consciousness and individual self- 
direction is that sympathetic relation that 
links life to life. When I realize how other 
lives have impressed me, and graven their 
very selves on me, giving me their truth, 
their insight, their restraint, and I trust, 
also, some* small measure of their power, 
I am at a loss to explain that marvel of 
transference. Yet coming as I have come 
out of an ignorant community, and from a 
family that had no confessed interest in 
educational matters, having been touched 
now and again by living souls who have laid 
on mine the urgency of the truth, I am per- 
suaded concerning the possibility of awaken- 
ing in other lives something of the life that 
dwells in me. The privilege then of being 
guardian, advisor, guide, philosopher, friend, 
exemplar to others, and of doing in small 
ways and for many persons something of 
what a few persons have done for me, the 
very possibility of so doing fills life with 
promise; the fact of having done so in a few 
cases means actual] fulfillment. 

III 

Beyond the reach of nry necessarily small 
influence, however, live the majority of my 
fellows, separated by distance, interests, 
ideals and purposes from the life that I call 
mine. Yet linked with mine by ties of com- 
mon blood, passion for truth, love of their 
communities as I love mine, love for a com- 
mon country, or love for another, their 
minds blend with mine to form a common- 
wealth of the spirit. Biological law has set 
the solitary in families. Economic law has 


set families in the community. Common 
blood, languages, and _ traditions have 
widened the community to the proportions 
of the state, while maintaining its unity, 
and developing morality as its internal bond. 
International law, founded upon intuitions 
of right, which culture and religion uncover 
in the minds of all men bind nations to- 
gether in a compact that suffers violence 
now and then at the hands of armies, but 
which more and more stills clamor with the 
voice of peace. And so the mystery of my 
personal life is set in relations with other 
personalities equally precious to themselves 
—relations that widen to the inclusion of 
the last dweller in the remotest land beyond 
the sea. 

“Now there are diversities of gifts but the 
same spirit.” There are varieties of inter- 
pretation but a common vision. There are 
different religions, but one great trans- 
forming loyalty. I am an optimist because 
I believe in humanity, not as a mere nom- 
inalist, but as an idealist whose ideal is 
every day becoming a flesh and blood reality. 
The realm of mankind is becoming the king- 
dom of God. 


IV. 


But a reasonable optimist cannot overlook 
the contradictions which a moral world 
offers to the temper of his creed. Our life 
is aware of both the evils which men suffer 
and the sins that they do. And of these the 
one is often the cause or the consequence 
of the other. Poverty, disease, ignorance, 
vicious surroundings—these are the evils 
that hedge life about, and make sin to be 
almost inevitable for a portion of our race. 
While drunkenness, violence, riot, and vice— 
these actual sins are the procurers of the 
conditions that foster their repetition in 
an endless round. 

Two curative measures are essential, so- 
cial reform to remove the evils, and individ- 
ual salvation for the transgressor. One of 
these, society can accomplish, by persistent 
and intelligent effort; the option of the other 
remains with the individual. But the volun- 
tary choice of the good must result in the 
majority of cases according to our optimism, 
if the opportunity to choose it be given as 
the natural environment of human life. 
And the actual removal of many of the ills 
of life accomplished in the last one hundred 
years of European and American civilization 
is evidence that other existing evils can be 
removed if the will to remove them continues 
to find expression through the channels of 
popular government, as secured by the suf- 
frages of a people educated in and guided 
by history. 

Vv. 

A reasonable optimism takes account of 
its opposite, a reasonable pessimism, and 
derives meaning largely from the eontrast 
effect of the two in antithesis. One may say 
that optimism and pessimism are both justi- 
fied by the world in any age. If our minds 
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were so fashioned as to permit us to con- 
sider the evil alone, the picture would be 
black; if the good alone, all white. 
Actually, however, no picture is possible, 
that is either all black or all white. Color 
and background, or black and white must 
enter together to give meaning to a canvas. 
Whether optimism or pessimism shall be 
the conclusion depends either upon the pre- 
ponderating quality in the picture, or upon 
the act of emphasis by the beholder. At 
almost any age of history, pessimism can be 
justified as finding a preponderating element 


of evil in the world picture. Considered 
statically, there is more evil than good; 
more sin than righteousness. Considered 


dynamically, however, the genius of goodness 
justifies optimism, if one so will to inter- 
pret his world, and to work with good forces 
for social amelioration. ° 

A single illustration must be invoked to 
illuminate this point of view. Choosing the 
problem of our present day political life 
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that may be broadly characterized as that 
which arises out of the unequal distribu- 
tion of the profits of labor, let us face it in 
each of the two moods in question. What we 
actually see is the wide separation of two 
classes—the toiling millions who receive the 
lowest wage selfish ingenuity can devise, in 
view of the cost of living—and the priv- 
ileged class who share the enormous profits 
of protected industry—strangers to toil 
dwelling amid unearned splendor. Static- 
ally considered, the evil predominates in the 
exact proportion to the number wrongfully 
denied their just amount of the product of 
their toil. Dynamically considered, however, 
both classes are moving steadily toward 
economic betterment, though at different 
rates of approach. Judging either class by 
its past, the result is on the side of satis- 
faction; judged each by the other however, 
the conditions are far from satisfying, from 
the viewpoint of justice—to say nothing of 
the law of kindness. 
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Yet the way of mankind through the ages 
is not unlike the zigzag path one must 
follow from the plain to the distant moun- 
tain top. Climbers of the hills of progress 
and self advantage, we have different rates 
of speed. Some long for the single splendid 
view from the summit, and rush beyond 
others. Some go leisurely, pausing at every 
outlook. Some climb lazily, indifferently; 
some move only because impelled by others 
behind. Some lie fallen across the path. At 
any one moment, inequality seems the major 
fact, if one survey the climbers from a dis- 
tance. The few in the path above seem 
mockers of the tired or leisurely ones far 
behind. If one will to so interpret their 
superiority, he may. But one may regard 
them as only forerunners of the many. 
What the few have done, many may do; 
all will do except the fallen, the lazy, the 
indifferent. No optimism can overlook the 
misery and tragedy of individual ignorance, 
stupidity and sin. 


The Pastoral Zoo 


Some time age an Episcopal rector ip 
Delaware printed in his church paper a short 
article entitled “Pastoral Perplexities.” His 
perplexities were zoological. He anardly 
knew how to classify his flock with refer- 
ence to his duties as pastor. I had a letter 
some time ago asking if I had seen that 
article, and if so, whether I would either 
print or mail it. I did not have it then. 
and have forgotten who it was who wanted 
it; but now it comes to my hand, and I will 
append it to this present article. 

It is very interesting to note how men 
have claimed kinship with animals. They 
have not been content to pet them, but 
have made themselves blood relations. This 
fact lies at the basis of several important 
aciences, and has its bearing upon religion. 
We know, for instance, that the animal wor- 
ship of Egypt was not wholly what we 
would call worship. The men who bowed 
down to bulls and cats and bugs did not 
merely worship the veritable bodies and 
souls of particular bulls and cats and bugs 
but expressed in part their ense of kin- 
ship. 

Totemism. 

Totemism seems to have entered in some 
measure into many kinds of faith, and to 
have left survivals in various forms of sac- 
rifice. The man who could redeem his own 
life by substituting a sheep, established ip 
the act, or recognized a relation already ex- 
isting by which there obtained some element 
of sympathy and possibly of kinship. This 
was not always so, for sacrifices were very 
various; but it was partly so. 

The science of heralary is a sort of mid- 
dle-age totemism. The family that chose 
as its crest the head of a boar, or the ram- 
pant form of a lion, did, in its own way, 
what the Alaska Indian did in his when he 
erected the totem pole before his hut. 

Nations do the same. The American eagle, 
the Russian bear, the British lion, the Freneb 
cock, are all more or less totemistic. 

Political Menagerie. 

In polities we always have a 200. The 
Democratic donkey, the Republican elephant 
and the Prohibition camel are more or less 
stable figures. But beside these we have 
the more evanescent types, as the hound dog, 
and the bull moose. 

Mascots represent a form of totemism. 
A college that will how] itself mad over a 
goat or a yellow dog is not so lacking in 
civilization as it seems. The boys have 
simply not outgrown their primitive wor- 
ship of dumb beasts, 

The article of which I spoke is not to- 
temistic. The author is giving no academic 


address on the origins and relations of the 
species. He is merely telling about his zoo. 


By William E. Barton 


And the zoo is so common in respectable 
circles, in heraldry, in art, in studies af- 
fected by the first families, in politics and 
even in religion, that there may just possi- 
bly be some readers who will be glad to 
read the following, which, I believe, ap- 
yeared in the Delaware Churchman, though 
it comes to me typewritten, and not cred- 
ited to anybody. I do not know the au- 
thor; I only know that it was not i. 


Pastoral Perplexities. 

“T am shepherd of a little parochial flock. 
I have tended other flocks, both as under 
shepherd in a city and as ruling shepherd in 
a town; but never before have [I known one 
containing so many heterogeneous elements 
as the one I have at present. Years ago | 
had lessons in pastoral care. No man ever 
undertook pastoral work with better the- 
ories of sheep-culture than I. In fact, in all 
ordinary dealings with sheep and goats, I 
believe I can do as well as the next man. 

“I know their nature, their habits, their 
needs, and have learned to adapt myself to 
all conventional idiosyncrasies; [ can do any 
thing that is according to rule. I have all 
the latest novelties of an institutional-fold, 
every organization intended to benefit the 
various members of a normal flock, a Little 
Lambs’ Lullaby Library, a Young Rams’ 
aud He-Goats’ Association, and Auxiliary for 
Aged Ewes, a Guild for Giddy Goats, a Ewe- 
Lambs’ Friendly Society, a Butters’ Brigade 
and a flourishing chapter of the Brotherhood 
of Belwethers. All this sort of thing I un- 
derstand perfectly well. I have my sheep 
and goats classified and organized; and they 
all fit in well into the orderly system of 
my fold. 

“But what puzzles me is to apply even 
the most approved principles of sheep-cul- 
ture to the care of animals which are not 
sheep. For a long time I was distressed 
at my inability to deal successfully with 
some strange creatures I found in my fold, 
which were all legs and were always kick- 
ing. I tried every method known to the sci- 
ence of pastoral theology for dealing with 
erratic sheep or refractory goats; but my 
efforts led to no satisfactory result. My 
amazement at my inexplicable failure was 
quite as great as my sorrow. At last it 
dawned on my dazed mind that I was not 
dealing with sheep, but with kangaroos. Now 
what is a shepherd to do with the kanga- 
roos of the flock? There is perplexity Num- 
ber 1. 

“Then again in my dealings with ewes, 
I have found creatures which spit and 
scratch in a most unewelike fashion. What 
is a shepherd to do with the cats of his 
flock? There is perplexity No. 2, more than 


doubly distressing than the other. A shep- 
herd may be expected to manage sheep; but 
is it fair to expect that he can do equally 
well with cats, kangaroos, fowls of the air 
and creeping things? The pastoral virtues 
of a David count for little; a man needs 
the versatility of a Noah. I have been 
tempted to inerts a new clause in the Lit- 
any to the effect that my parish may be de- 
livered “from all kickings of kangaroos and 
cantankerousness of cats,” for how can a 
vestry composed of the one and a sewing so- 
ciety composed of the other continue to 
exist? 

“What can be done about it? There they 
are in the fold, and I must deal with them. 
Is it possible to use their special qualities 
in some positive sort of way? Is the na- 
tive impulsiveness of the kangaroos - sus- 
ceptible of right direction? Can the unde- 
niable force of his constitutional Protest- 
antism be utilized in agitations for true re- 
form? Ideally considered, what is the ethi- 
cal value of unlimbered hind-leg? After 
long and painful effort, I have seemed some- 
times to find that kangaroos are really very 
effective in projects requiring rapid advance 
in several directions at once. The method 
of concentration by diffusion would not seem 
to promise great results; but it has its uses 
under peculiar circumstances, and circum- 
stances very often are peculiar. I must, 
however, humbly own that I have never 
solved the cat problem, the promotion of 
felicitious felinity. I can see no possible 
use for cats in a sheep-fold, unless it be for 
the work of mutual extermination. They 
can be tolerated so long as any other spe- 
cies remain to be killed off. If they can 
be induced to confine their attention to each 
other, the peace-loving are spared, while 
they themselves receive appropriate punish- 
ment. At any rate, the problem, both onto- 
logically and practically considered, seems 
te defy all other efforts at solution. 

“I often wonder whether my experience 
is unique; and whether I might not gain 
assistance from the suggestions of some 
brother-shepherd, or from the wise guidance 
of one of those over-shepherds who have 
oversight of many folds. If by chance this 
should meet the eye of any specialist trained 
in ecclesiastical zoos,I should welcome sug- 
gestions as to methods of promoting the 
non-survival of cats most given to fits!” 


Cheer, O life, that is sad and dark! 
Heal, O soul, that is torn and sore! 
For the manager and the living God 
Are loving and calling thee evermore. 

—Faith Bradford. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 








THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt is one of the 
most distingunished women in the United 
States. She was the friend of Susan B. 
Anthony, and when that veteran suffragist 
decided to retire from office on account of 
her four score years, she chose Mrs. Catt as 
her successor in the presidency of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and introduced her, after her election, 
as “an ideal leader.” Her vigorous adminis- 
tration gave new life to the association, 
and helped to lay the foundation for the 
brilliant victories of the past few years. 


A few years ago, she was promoted to the 
leadership of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, and has just completed a two 
years’ journey around the world in the in- 
terests of the enfranchisement of women. 
She has attended meetings and conventions, 
and investigated conditions among women in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia; she is 
a woman of splendid poise and culture, in 
the very zenith of her powers, and of a 
singularly calm and just judgment. Her 
statements, therefore, carry more than ordi- 
nary weight and authority with them. Her 
first utterance to the reporters when she 
landed in San Francisco, a month ago, was, 
“Votes for women- the world over in the 
near future.” 

The next congress of the International 
Suffrage Alliance will be in Budapest in 
June, 1913, wher representatives from “is 
world-wide movement will be present. 

The Woman Movement in China. 

China was one of the last countries visy. 41 
by Mrs. Catt, and while there she attended 
meetings of Woman Suffrage Associations in 
Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, and Peking. In 
Canton, the capital of the Kwantung Prov- 
ince, she found ten Chinese women members 
of the Provincial Parliament of one hundred 
and twenty persons. These had been chosen 
at an election in which both men and women 
voted. The first three things considered by 
this Parliament were foot-binding, the opium 
traffic, and the sale of little girl slaves for 
immoral purposes. In Shanghai, Nanking, 
and Peking, ske found flourishing suffrage 
societies, with large membership, and re- 
ceived delightful courtesies at their hands. 
They had their own headquarters, and their 
cbject was to secure better social, educa- 
tional, and political conditions for women. 
Of her reception in Peking, she says: “I 
have had many an optimistic vision about 
the emancipation of my sex from the world- 
wide trammels of tradition, but my wildest 
dreams never pictured a reception, given by 
suffragists in Peking, to representatives of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
It took the form of a meeting, and an audi- 
ence of one thousand men and women, at- 
tentive and sympathetic, were there to hear. 
The history which preceded this event is cer- 
tainly the most unique, and I believe the 
most tragic in the world’s movement.” 

Mrs. Catt has embodied the information 
she gained during her Chinese tour in a 
series of interesting articles in the Woman’s 
Journal, and the following is a brief sum- 
mary of the remarkable facts she relates: 

The Tung Ming Hui. 
About. fifteen years ago, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 


afterwards the first President of the Chinese 
Republic, organized a secret society in Tokio, 
Japan, called the Tung Ming Hui; its ob- 
ject was the overthrow of the Manchu dy- 
nasty, which had ruled over China for five 
hundred years, and the organization of a 
popular and democratic form of government 
by the Chinese people themselves. Women 
were urged to take an active part in the 
movement, and an article in the constitution 
of the society endorsed equal political rights 
for men and women in the new government. 
Chinese students in Tokio, women as well 
as men, were the first disciples of the new 
doctrine—in fact, it was primarily a stu- 
dent’s mqvement. The Japanese capital was 
not only the recruiting station for members 
and workers, but the central point for the 
cperation of the society. 


Women Active Workers. 

Those who undertook to propagate the re- 
volutionary ideas of the society took their 
lives in their hands, for early in the his- 
tory of the Tung Ming Hui its dangerous 
tendencies to the reigning dynasty were 
recognized, A price was set on the heads 
of the leaders, and Dr. Sun Yat Sen was 
forced to live abroad for a number of years. 
The women were no more deterred by the 
perils that threatened them than the men— 
they were not only forced by patriotism, 
but by the added hope of the emancipation 
of this sex. They gathered funds, solicite] 
new members, organized new branches, an! 
distributed literature; no one pleaded for the 
new China more eloquently and convincingly 
than some of the women orators. 

When the time drew near for the out- 
break of the revolution, the women in larze 
numbers engaged in smuggling arms and 
ammunition from Japan into China. When 
messages, too dangerous for mail or tele- 
graph were to be sent, women became t':e 
favorite carriers, and traveled all over China 
on such missions. But the Manchu govern- 
ment was on the alert, and many of the 
revolutionary agents were captured and put 
to death. Seventy-two “martyrs” of this 
kind were known—among them were a num- 
ber of women, 

Promises to the Women Broken. 

The Chinese Revolution is too recent to re- 
hearse here, even if we had the space. The 
new government decided to have Provincial 
Parliaments, with members elected by popu- 
lar vote, and each Province was to determine 
the qualifications of its voters. When the 
election time came only the Canton Province 
was true to its pre-revolutionary promises 
and permitted an equal vote to men and 
women, and elected women members to its 
Parliament. The political leaders in all the 
other Provinces said the time was not yet 
ripe for woman suffrage, and they must be 
educated before they could vote; it is highly 
probable that in the Canton Provinces, the 
ballot will be taken from the women before 
the next election. It must not be forgotten 
that the women were perfectly willing to 
have the franchise with an educational 
qualification. 

The Women are Desperate. 

Mrs. Catt found the women with whom 

she came in contact in the suffrage societies 


of the great cities burning with indignation 
at the treachery of the political leaders. 
They are setting their faces like flint for a 
strong fight, and a long fight if necessary, 
for the redemption of pledges made to them. 
They are planning to organize in all the 
Provinces, and to ask for equal educational 
advantages for girls and boys, as well as 
equal political rights for women and men. 


When we remember that they look back- 
ward on wrongs two thousand years old, on 
bound feet, uneducated brains, on marriage 
laws that condemn a women to slavery from 
birth to death—when we remember that the 
cruel system of concubinage, which cheapens 
and degrades them, is still in force, and 
that the President of the Republic himself 
has thirteen wives, or concubines, who will 
dare say that this revolt is not right, and 
that, soon or late, it must prevail? 

i a 


The Passing of the Home 


By Mrs. FReperick PERKINS. 

Jacob Riis says: “The children are ours to- 
morrow. As we mold them to-day so will 
they deal by us then. Unsafest of all is 
anything or any deed which strikes at the 
home.” 

The passing of the home. The very 
thought strikes terror to our hearts, and yet 
are we not face to face with this startling 
fact? Home is fast becoming a place in 
which to sleep and eat, and to do that as 
quickly as possible. Because of the small 
wages paid to the laborer, because of the 
high price of living, and because almost six 
nights in the week the whole family must 
attend picture shows; because of all this we 
find father, motherand thechildren as soon 
as possible in the mill, like their brothers 
working to “keep up with Lizzie.” 

A little girl just nine years old, but bright 
as a dollar, a child with wonderful possibil- 
ities, whose mother goes to the mill every 
morning at seven o’clock, pleads with tears 
in her eyes to be allowed to remain with her 
teacher after school, “’cause there’s nobody 
at home, and I'll have ter play on streets 
till night,” and then, saddest of all, this 
tired little élf is carried, as soon as the fam- 
ily swallow supper, to the picture show, and 
talks most eloquently next morning in her 
childish way of “some woman leaving her 
husband, ’cause the other man in the picture 
give her rings and fine clothes.” The hor- 
ror of it all that, at the age of nine, when 
her little mind should be stored with sweet, 
beautiful thoughts, this infidelity and shame 
are being portrayed and discussed so freely 
that it will be difficult to undo those early 
impressions and fill her mind with that 
great thought “that virtue is the brightest 
jewel in the crown of womanhood;” that 
rings, jewels, money, etc., do not bring con- 
tentment and happiness, but leving service to 
others and a forgetting of self in a desire to 
serve others, this is true contentment and 
happiness indeed. This child could be 
molded beautifully if mother and father 
realized that they were intended to be co- 
workers with God. . 

This is certainly a day of clubs, and as 
some one has said: “We need one more or- 
ganization to stop the organization of any 
other organizations.’ The clubs are club- 
bing home life to death. Father belongs to 
a club (sometimes spelled saloon), mother 
belongs and children belong. Meals are eaten 
hurriedly and then there’s a mad rush to see 
who can get away from home first. Some 
one has said: “If there were less bridge 
and more Bridget in the homes there’d be 
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fewer divorces and more character.” Let 
us as women know that home is the very 
cradle of character-building. Some women 
seem to think housekeeping is the prime 
essential of home. Some are so clean and 
neat they sweep their families into the 
street; it reminds one of the old lady who 
cleaned house and took her family off to 
visit in order to keep it clean. Give me the 
home with the loving atmosphere, even if 
there are greasy little finger prints on the 
windows and mud-stained marks of little 
feet. I'll take that any time if with it is a 
love for home and mother. Housekeeping, 
mothers, is for the day, but home-making is 
for eternity. 

Not long ago a certain village wanted 
a curfew law, and an eccentric old bachelor 
said: “What yer need here is a curfew to 
ring the mothers to go home and put those 
tired children to bed.” The remark caused 
some laughter among the men, but I believe 
that it made the angels weep. If it is 
not the will of God that one of these little 
ones should perish, surely we know that it is 
the will that we should train up these little 
ones in the way they shoud go and go that 
way ourselves. 

A great many women think that woman 
suffrage will solve many problems, but | 
cannot see how it is to help arrest the pass- 
ing of the home. It is like trying to purify 
the stream, when the real cause of impurity 
is at the source. 

Born of woman as a babe, led by woman 
as a child, taught by woman as a boy, 
leved by woman as a man. He, the law- 
maker, but she the man-maker. If the 
mother, the teacher, and the sweetheart are 
true women, true to the highest ideals of 
womanhood, our homes will be saved, man- 
hood will be purer. This great truth should 
sink deep into the hearts of all—the morals 
of the nation will never rise higher than the 
morals of the women of that nation.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Our Learned President-Elect 

The President-elect received his A. B. de- 
gree from Princeton in 1879; A. M. in 1882; 
LL. B. from University of Virginia, 1882; 
Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1886, Litt. D. from 
Yale University in 1901; LL. D. from no 
less than nine of our greatest universities; 
and he is to receive some 440 degrees from 
the Electoral College. Besides, Mr. Wilson 
is a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

He is a member of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

He is a member of the American Historical 
Association. 

He is a member of the American Economic 
Association. 

He is a corresponding member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

He is an Economist, Essayist, Historian, 
and a popular lecturer. 

Mr. Wilson is very learned. 


Always Keep Faith 


Many a woman who would not think of 
lightly breaking a promise made to a grown. 
up person is utterly careless about keeping 
her word with her children. She promises 
whatever is convenient at the moment, and 
apparently thinks that the breaking or 
keeping of those promises is a matter in 
whieh she can please herself, and that her 
children have no right to consider them- 
selves aggrieved if she does not do so. 

A mother who acts thus does her child 
grievous harm. She forgets that the sense 
of justice is strong in quite a little child, 
and that it is natural and reasonable that 
he should expect his parents to be as good 
as their word and to fulfil their promises 
even at the cost of convenience. Promises 
should not be Jightly broken, and the par- 
ent who is guilty of this soon loses his chil- 
dren’s confidence, which is one of the sweet- 
est thi which our little ones can give us. 
—Pictorial Review. 
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Women as Journalists 


Opinion of Lord Northcliffe Who Employs 
Three Hundred of Them. 


(From an address delivered before the So 
ciety of Women Journalists, London, and re- 
ported in the London Times). 

Lord Northcliffe proposed the toast of “The 
Society of Women Journalists.” . He said: 

I need no introduction to many of you, for 
women journalists and I have been associat- 
ed—most happily associated—since % | earli- 
est Fleetstreet adventures. I have had no 
more loyal, no more sympathetic, no more 
courageous comrades than the women who 
have fought my fights with me. 


Women as Journalists. 

Let me express an opinion that there is an 
obvious main reason why women are ideal 
journalists. I am sure that I shall have the 
cordial agreement of every man present 
when I say that your powers of quick ob- 
servation greatly excel ours. Then, though 
your sympathy with the poor and the suffer- 
ing may not be greater than ours, it is cer- 
tainly more often evoked, and we know that 
much of the great attention that is now be- 
ing paid to the housing and general condi- 
tion of the poor has been aroused largely 
by the pens of women—professional journal- 
ists and others. 

There is a pertinacity, too, about the sex 
which enables them to achieve where men 
sometimes fail. Women interviewers, for ex- 
ample, are very rarely unsuccessful in their 
quests. I remember that when Li Hung 
Chang came to London he positively refused 
to be interviewed. He would see no man. 
Nevertheless we published an interview with 
him; it was done by a woman, perhaps a 
member of your society; and it was a very 
good interview, too. Here, therefore, are a 
few reasons for your success. Journalism 
is an ideal profession for women because it 
is not necessarily one of the tedious forms 
of toil demanding long hours away from 
home. Thus it is that the woman journal- 
ist, as I have found her, is as feminine and 
domestic in private life as she is effective in 
her work. 

The Limitations of the Woman Journalist. 

She has her limitations. Even our sex has 
some. I can remember, for example, being so 
unwise as to venture a considerable fortune 
in the endeavor to establish for women read- 
ers a newspaper mainly organized by wom- 
en journalists. It was, perhaps, the worse 
of my many failures. There were many hid- 
den reasons why it did not succeed. One of 
them was that ladies are not fond of taking 
orders from other ladies. Another is that 
their dispositions and ambitions frequently 
induce them to attempt tasks beyond their 
powers. Many here are aware that there is 
one great critical hour every night in every 
newspaper office in the world. It is the time 
when the day’s results of the work of brain 
and telegraph are gathered together in the 
form of long columns of type that have to be 
marshalied into the shape of pages. The 
task demands cool judgment and quick de- 
cision—it is a fight for accuracy against 
time. At a dozen points the special newspa- 
per trains are waiting to take the journais 
to their readers. Now one of my mistakes 
in connection with that newspaper was to 
allow a lady to “make up,” as we call it in 
our Fleet street argot. I presume that I am 
not much of a judge of the sex, perhaps no 
man is. The lady I selected was of very de- 
termined appearance, and I was entirely mis- 
led by a neat black working costume that 
she wore, not at all a confection, and very 
much an overall. There was a grimness 
about the sleeves, and the whole appearance 
deceived me. Here, I thought, is a charming 
and attract‘re woman, and at the same time 
an extremely practical one. But I learned 
something about the sex on that fatal even- 
ing. As the easier columns of news came to 
hand the early pages all went well. When 
the rush began, from all sides came horrid 
printers, each with his column of.type; this 
man with his Stock Exchange quotations, 
that with his Parliamentary sketch, another 
with the leading article, a fourth with the 
foreign telegrams. That prim but fascinating 
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figure failed me. There came a demand from 
the publisher for newspapers that were not 
forthcoming. There were tears and other 
signs of feminine perturbation. And finally 
a dour Scottish foreman printer had to be 
brought on the scene to get some sort of 
paper away anyhow. As 1 have said, there 
are some things that ladies cannot do in 
journalism. There are ‘limitations to your 
sex—and, of course, to ours. 
Women’s Influence on the Press. 

I am going to ask you to bear with me a 
little while { express my opinion as to the 
changes—little realized, 1 think—that women 
have produced in journalism, and why. I 
speak not without some experience, because 
more than 300 ladies are engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in the active production of my 
newspapers and magazines. The situation to- 
day is that if women’s work were suddenly 
removed from the newspapers and kindred 
publications, the recent giant growth of such 
reading, not only here, but in the United 
States and the Dominions, would revert very 
much to its original position as I remember it 
in the days before the woman worker had 
come to our help. In other words, the out- 
put would be reduced by 50 or 60 per cent. 

To come to the more local question of the 
personnel of the newspaper world, woman’s 
influence in Fleetstreet has been a good one. 
The old Bohemianism which I remember was 
much more attractive in retrospect than in 
actuality; it read very well in books, but it 
was a horrid thing to see. It has gone, per- 
haps owing somewhat to changing times, 
but not a little, I think, to feminine influ- 
ence. And the newspaper itself. how differ- 
ent! Distance may lend enchantment to the 
recollection of newspapers, but his Majesty’s 
Government has an awkward provision pre- 
scribing the preservation of newspapers. I 
have compared with amazement the old and 
the new, and am proud of the clean and inde- 
pendent Press of today. To the woman read- 
er who has been created by the woman 
writer I attribute not a little of the elimi- 
nation of crime, indecency, puffery, and 
mournful accounts of the last meals of the 
condemned which adorned the leading morn 
ing papers until very, very recently, as I can 
easily prove or you could see for yourselves. 
But perhaps old newspapers, like old love 
letters, are best left unread, so I will thank 
you for your patience and ask you to join 
with me in wishing the health of this de- 
lightful society, and equal opportunity and 
equal remuneration for men and women in 
the field of journalism. 

Mrs. Thomson-Price responded on behalf of 
the society. She said it would be difficult 
now to produce a newspaper without the help 
of a woman, and she doubted whether there 
was a newspaper in existence that had not 
women on its staff. So great was the change 
in the position of women on the Press that 
female journalists now wrote on politics, sci- 
ence, and art; while the cookery and fash- 
ion columns were relegated to the young 
male. 

—The American Issue says. “It is safe 
to predict that no party in Tennessee will? 
ever again write a liquor plank in its plat- 
form. A safe majority of both branches ot 
the legislature is pledged to the retention 
of the anti-liquor laws and is overwhelm- 
ing anti-Patterson. We are hopeful of an 
advanced legislation for more effectieve law 
enforcement.” Governor B. W. Hooper, Re- 
publican, was re-elected by a majority of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 over Benton McMillan, 
who had served two terms as governor. Mc- 
Millan was nominated by the so-called regu- 
lar Democrats and was placed on a plat- 
form declaring for the repeal of the state- 
wide prohibition laws and was backed by 
the liquor interests in and out of the state. 


—“There is too much 30-cent Christianity 
nowadays,” says J. Campbell white of 





New York, founder of the laymen’s mission- 
ary movement, basing his assertion upon the 
fact that the average amount given by the 
church member of the day recently has been 
computed as 30 cents a week. 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Palmyra, Ill., L. E. Chase, pastor; 103; 
continuing. 

Moline, 
closed. 

Huntington, W. Va., Madison Avenue, J. 
W. Yoho, pastor; G. L. Snively and Lucile 
May Park, evangelists; 141; closed. 

Maryville, Mo., C. J. Miller, pastor; W. E. 
Harton, evangelist; 63; closed. 

Batry, Ill, H. L. Maltman, pastor; 56; 
closed, 

Peru, Neb., A. J. Hollingsworth, pastor; H. 
H. Harmon, pastor First, Lincoln, evangelist. 

St, Joseph, Mo., C. M. Chilton, pastor; 76; 
closed. 

Danville, Ill., Second, Pastor Early assisted 
by ae A. Barnett, pastor Third Church; 78; 
continuing. 

San Diego, Calif., Wm. Ross Lloyd, evan- 
gelist; 78; closed. 

Chérokee, Okla., C. R. L. Vawter, evangel- 
ist; 100; continuing. 

Chillicothe, Mo., F, S. Elmore, pastor; 0. 
L, Cook and son, evangelists; continuing. 

Long Beach, Calif., F. M. Rogers, pastor; 
E. E. Violett, evangelist; 123; continuing. 


Ill., W. B. Slater, pastor; 39; 


CALLS. 
J. T, Alsup, Vienna, Ill., to New Hampton, 
Mo. Accepts. 
Hugh Lomax, Highland, Kans., to Abilene, 
Kans, Accepts. 


C. A. Garst, Irving, Ill., to Fourth, Danville. 
Accepts. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Great Falls, Mont., Robt. W. Moore, pas- 


tor; 8 on first Sunday of new pastorate, 


Dec. 8. 

Charleroi, Pa., E. N. Duty, pastor; 6 on 
Dec. 15; 92 during the year. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

J. A. Clemens, Casey, Ill. 

J. W. Famuliner, Villa Heights, Joplin. 
Mo. 

R. N. Simpson, New Albany, Ky. 

John W. Smith, Brownwood, Tex. 





Pontiac, Ill., church increased the salary of 
pastor, B. W. Tate, $200 at the beginning of 
his third year recently. 


A new house of worship costing $12,000 is 
being erected at Vernon, Tex., and will, it 
is expected, be ready for dedication in Feb- 
urary. 

George L. Snively, has officiated at twenty 
dedicatipn money raisings in 1912 and re- 
ports a total of $190,000 secured as a re- 
sult of his leadership. 


Mrs. W. J. Lhamon, wife of the Dean of 
the Bible School at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., delivered the C. W. B. M. day 
address at First Church, Joplin, Mo., Dec. 15. 


C. C. Rowlison, pastor at Iowa City, Ia., 
has been invited by the rector to preach in 
the Episcopal church of that city on Christ- 
mas morning. This is an unusual courtesy 
to be extended by a church of this denomi- 
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nation and indicates the broadening of views 
and feelings which the Episcopal church is 
expressing in many communities. 


Valparaiso, Ind., church has just com- 
pleted a new $5,000 parsonage and the 
“parson” Claude E. Hill, with his family, 
has moved in. This great church will have 
Dr. E. L. Powell, of Louisville, Ky., for an 
evangelistic meeting in February. 


South Broadway Church, Denver, sends out 
gilt engraved invitations to the fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary of Doctor and Mrs, Benja- 
min B, Tyler on Christmas day. Things 
seem to ‘keep on happening in the career 
of this preacher and his wife just as if he 
hadn’t been preaching for more than fifty 
years. 


The Disciples Christian Endeavor Board has 
prepared a program etitled “Christian En- 
deavor and Christian Citizenship” for use in 
the observance of Christian Endeavor day the 
first Sunday in February. These programs 
will be sent free of cost by Claude E. Hiil, 
national superintendent, to those societies 
which will make an offering for the organized 
work. 4 
In Houston, Texas, with a population ‘of 
105,000 people, 20,000 attended the Sunday 
picture shows and vaudevilles. The mayor 
indorsed a plan for a Sunday afternoon én- 
tertainment at the city auditorium, .seating 
7,000, and appointed as superintendent Rev. 
W. 8S. Lockhart, pastor of Central Churei. 
The entertainments under Mr. Lockhart’s 
direction have drawn large crowds. 


Hyde Park Church, Kansas City, is the old- 


‘est of the twenty-six Disciple congregations 


in that city. It celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, Dec. 8. In its early his- 





213 CHURCH BUILDINGS ERECTED WITH OUR ANNUITY FUND 
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It Is! 


THE ANNUITY PLAN 














In Our Church Extension Fund 


at Kansas City, Mo. 


What It Is—Through our Annuity Plan you can administer upon your own estate by 
Extension Fund. This is far better than making a bequest because the Board will pay you 6 per cent, in semi-annual payments, if 
you are fifty years old or more, and the interest will be paid to your wife if she survives you. Between the ages of forty and 
forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-nine. 


Works! 











putting your money ‘into our Church 





is regular. 


are absolutely good, 


1, You can see your money work while you live. 5. 
2. You have no trouble or losses in making reinvestments. 
3. You have no taxes nor attorneys’ fees to pay and your income 


4. The Society is perpetual and is incorporated. 
perpetual and are loaned only on first mortgages where titles 


ITS GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU 


Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the 
Board issues you is as good as a Government Bond because it 
is backed up by all the assets of the Fund, which now 
amount to over $1,015,276 and which will constantly increase. 
We receive remittance of $100, or as many hundreds or thou- 
sands as you can send, and your money will be received at 
any time-and the Bond will be dated so that your interest 


a 


Its funds are 


begins at once. 





again and again to build churches. 


We can use $100,000 this year. 








using it in the work of Church Extension. 


demands for Annuity money than we can answer. 


How Your Money Works—The Board does not invest your money in some secular enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE before 
All of our Annuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to aid promising congregations to 
build. The money is returned by the churches using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it returns it goes out 
Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, because we have more 
Our mission churches in the new Southwest are glad to get Annuity money 
from the Board of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged for the regular funds. 
They then have their loans in the hands of their friends. 


Our Annuity Fund has received 355 gifts and $354,257.26, with which 213 church buildings 


have been erected. 


Send remittances at once and give your full legal name and your age. Write to 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec.. NEW ENGLAND BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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tory it was called the Westport Church. An 
addition to the present stone building was 
completed in time to be dedicated on the 
anniversary Sunday. George H. Combs, of 
Independence Boulevard Church and W. F. 
Richaras-, of First Church made addresses 
at the dedication. 


William 
contributor of 


and fer 
Brit 


Durban, the versatile 


tile interpretations of 


Rev. Henry H. Peters, who after several 
years service for Eureka College has settled 
in the pastorate at Paris, Ili. 


ish religious life and thought to the Homile- 
tic Review and the Christian Evangelist, is 
reported to have broken down nervously un- 
der ths strain of much mental labor. Mr 
Durban has a multitude of friends among 
Disciples in this country and is the recog- 
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niged dean of our circles of leaders on the 
other side of the sea. Prayers. many ani 
sincere will ascend for his recovery. 


The death, on Nov. 19, of W. C. Paine, 2 
veteran minister, whose last days were 
made comfortable at the Jacksonville Chris- 
tian Home for the Aged calls conspicuous 
attention to the quality of mercy dispensed 
by the National Benevolent Association. But 
for this institution this servant of God who 
died at the age of 93 years would have had 
no natural place to go. He had been in ac- 
in the ministry many years 
having held pastorates in Iowa, Missouri 
and Illinois. He was associated with Alex- 
ander Campbell in his trip farthest west. 
took the sage of Bethany to Ft. 
Mt. Pleasant and Burlington, [a. 


tive service 


which 
Madison, 


Dr. Charles 8. Medbury, pastor of Um- 
versity Place Church, Des Moines, Ia., scoute1 
the idea that a big city is necessarily more 
dangerous to the character of youth than a 
a country town. He was speaking to a Keo- 
kuk audience. “I would rather raise a boy 
in the city of Des Moines,” he said “than in 
a town of fifteen to eighteen hundred people. 
I find more profanity, a greater lack of 
morals in small country towns around tie 
barber shops, depots, and livery stables than 
among the public places in the city.” He 
said that in the city they are so busy that 
it is more difficult to let the mind wander to 
immoral things. 


The diary kept by Secretary Stephen J. 
Corey on his visit to the Congo to inspect 
one of the most interesting mission fields in 
the world, has been published in a little book 
that is being sold by the Foreign Society of 
Cincinnati, for 50 cents. The book is entitled 
“Among Central African Tribes.” Mr. Corey 
was an intelligent and sympathetic visitor. 
He had eyes to see, a mind to appreciate and 
literary ability to describe what he saw. In 


‘Stevens, pastor of the church, 
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this diary he has succeeded in giving an ac- 
curate and intensely interesting account of 
the whole situation whose leading features 
have become well known to Disciples of 
Christ everywhere. 

Vandals with demoniacal motives entered 
the new house of worship of the Christian 
Church, at Baton Rouge, La., at night re- 
cently and wrought damages which it will 


Charles 8. McFarland, Ph. D., whose elec- 
tion as Secretary of the Federal Council 
makes him an interdenominational figure. 


cost hundreds of dollars to repair. John A. 
describes the 
depredation as follows: “The vandals, with 
candles in hand, screwdrivers and scissors, 
and what else no one knows, did their work 
in a calculating, deliberate manner. It must 
have taken half the night to do the work. 











of our own day. 


of view. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional] and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
9 air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


The Divinity of Christ 


BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


fs a popular statemen: of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelica] faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


Ita Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Appreciations 


The Chicago — says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanit: 

The Watchman tel “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


rivileged to listen 


Unity says: “Those who were 
ave found their 


to these sermons must 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any —_— states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the yy | 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance.to all.” 
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The most irreparable destruction was 
wrought on the pews, which originally cost 
about $990. The evident spite was gratified 
by a good judge of what was irreparable 
The destroying of veneered scroll work on 
the pews was the most serious. They went 
down every aisle in the building destroying 
the finish on the pew heads. They stood in 
the pews and pried off and destroyed. the 
decoration on the backs of the pews, leav- 
ing the jagged ‘springs’ with which the dec- 
orations were fastened.” The police of course 
are working actively on the case, but as yet 
no clue has been found nor suggestions oi 
a motive any one might possibly have for 
so irrational a piece of spite. 


Illinois Secretary’s Letter 

The Bone Gap church wants a preacher 
half time. 

We are glad to note the good condition oi 
the work at Waukegan, Ellsworth Faris, of 
Chicago, minister. It is said the church 
has not been in so good conditon for the 
last eight years. 


H. E. Easterling of Decatur will be avail- 
able for a half time place after January 1. 
He has had fifty additions at Ash Grove in 
the last two years and continues with them 
another year half time, 

J. D. Williams is in a good meeting at 
Frederick, eleven added December 3. The 
church had almost disbanded but Brother 
Williams is putting new life into it. He 
goes to Bader next, then to Browning. 


B. S. M. Edwards thas accepted the work 
at Clayton, and he says, “The people are 
feeling happy and every department is in- 
creasing in interest and attendance.” Mr. 
Edwards was pastor there some years ago. 


Novembet was State Mission month, but if 
it was not convenient to take the offering 
then, take it later; but be sure to take it— 
that is the main thing. We want every 
preacher in the state to be a good friend of 
State Missions, and they ought to be on the 
ground of reciprocity, because this office is 
the preachers’ friend and does a great deal 
for them in a great many ways during the 
year. 

The church at Dixon, S. Elwood Fisher, 
minister, held their annual meeting recently 
and the reports were very encouraging—the 
old debt carried for many years is out of the 
way and money in the treasury. There were 
91 additions to the church and Bro. Fisher 
is beginning his fourth year, As a token of 
love the church presented their minister and 
his wife with a handsome 26-piece silver set 
for Christmas. 

F. L. Starbuck recently held his own meet- 
ing at McLean, where he preaches half time, 
with eighteen added to the church. This 
was really an unusually good meeting all 
things considered. The church is in the best 
condition it has enjoyed for many years. The 
interest on their debt and $400 of the prin- 
cipal was recently paid and the church is 
gathering power and influence in the com- 
munity. New electric lights are being in- 
stalled, the Sunday-school is growing and 
everybody full of hope, 

The State Missionary offerings are coming 
in, a few every day but not as fast as they 
should, and they are mostly small. lt is im- 
possible for our Board to take hold of the 
most primising openings for mission work 
unless the churches rally to the state service 
with more and larger offerings. We can 
hardly hold the missions we are already 
helping, without taking on any new obliga 
tions. It is really a pity to see splendid op 
portunities pass, one after another, and not 
be able to step in and take advatage o! 
them. We urge the ministty to kindly lay 
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stress upon the great needs of Illinois Mis- 
sions and make the offerings large as pos- 


sible. WV. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary, 


Benefits Remembered 

Reports from the observance of Ministeria] 
Relief Day, December 15th, are just begin- 
ning to come in and are most encouraging 
As yet it is only a beginning, for the 15ch 
has just passed, and many churches observe 
the 22d to 29th instead. Then more congre- 
gations each year are following the budgri 
plan or using duplex envelopes. But the 
regular receipts since October Ist, are 50 per 
cent ahead of the some period last year. We 
have a bequest of $5,000 against one of $300 
then, ani $953 from the Louisville Conven- 
tion, more than thrice that of Portland. 

The important point is that the heroic serv- 
ice of our veteran preachers is taken out of 
ine list of “benefits forgot” and put among 
those gratefully remembered. ‘Labors more 
unselfish or more fruitful of manifold bless- 
ings were never performed. We are all bene- 
ficiaries of their toil and sacrifice, As surely 
and as fully as we know the tacts we are 
including the fathers in our Christmas re- 
membrances and among our New Year cre- 
ditors. 

On behalf of the brotherhood the board has 
just made six new appropriations: two to 
retired missionaries; one to an aged minister 
and three tou widows of men whose lives were 
gloriously fruitful. If we could tell in detail] 
of the labor and sacrifice and harvest of souls 
represented in this group, the hearts of all 
who read would be thrilled. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 

120 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Rev. B. B. Tyler, D. D., who with Mrs. Tyler 
is celebrating their golden wedding this 
Christmas at South Broadway 
Church, Denver. 








A Summer Home in Winter 

Owing to the expected crowded condition 
of Eustis during the coming winter season 
there is a greater demand for good accommo- 
dations than can be secured. At the earnest 
solicitation of friends Mrs. W. T. Moore has 
consented. to offer six large rooms at The 
Palms for the accommodation of Christian 
people. A northern lady, who is an expert 
caterer, has been secured to take full charge 
of the comforts of the guests, and enjoyable 
home living is assured. For particulars 
address The Palms, Eustis, Florida. 
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F. W. Burnham, of First Church, Spring- 
field, Ill., addressed the St. Louis ministers 
meeting on a recent Monday on “The Dis- 
ciples and Christian Unity.” 








EUROPE—Chaperon who can assist in complet- 
ing select party will. receive tour without charge. 
Excellent opportunity. Write MRS. W. B. ZIM- 
MERMAN, Lock Box 525, Des Moines, Iowa. 





COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIET INDIVIDUAL 


“Noiseless” 
CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
lst—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
8rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatie Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 


20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago. 
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ht-to-the-point practical 
Spiritual Explanations, 
/ Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
Fact. ef Bible Readings for 1918, also 
i Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
. ete. Red Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
ved for Notes 60c, postpaid, 
Taken. Acents Wanted. Address 
. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 












FROM Tead the startling truths in the Book 
FROM THE BALL ROOM TO HELL 
Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 
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» shallow cup, glass or alum- 


Communion. Uses short 
inum (indestructible) no tipping of head. Saves ONE- 
FOURTH cost other services. Over 14000 churches use. 


Send for catalog and * ial Introductory Offer.” 
Sera eetenion Restion din tine 120 Lima. Obie 














Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 


A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 


Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. Reasonable 
rates. 


Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference, 


For detajled information, address, 


National Sanitarium and 
Springs 


_ FREEPORT ILLINOIS 

















BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


BY USING 


BETHANY 
GRADED 
LESSONS 


IN 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Write today for samples, price list 


and@ order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET, CHICAGO. 

















